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Dr. Macintosh's contribution to realistic 
epistemology may be summed up in the 
following quotations: "Upon occasion of 
certain stimulations, sense qualities — par- 
ticular colors, sounds, odors, tastes, and 
the like — are creatively produced by each 
psychical subject for itself, and in many 
cases located with more or less accuracy 
in or upon the very object in the environ- 
ment from which the stimulation proceeded" 
(P- 3 l 3)- "Sense-qualities are private 
marks, the production of which was learned 
by the animal race — in a sort of involuntary 
trial-and-error process; this capacity has 
been transmitted to the individual, so that 
by a series of inherited and involuntary, 
but creative, psychical acts, he is able to 
clothe environing objects with their various 
sense-qualities. The result is that a more 
favorable adjustment to the situation than 
could have existed without it is niade 
possible, and so the sensing capacity proves 
to have a very decisive survival-value in 
the struggle for existence" (p. 323). "The 
secondary qualities are created, then, and 
thereby the primary qualities are revealed. 
Through being clothed with the secondary 
qualities of sense, material things with their 
primary qualities, their spatial and temporal 
location, their comparative extension in 
space and duration in time, and the 
quantity, distribution, and transformation 
of their energy, are made available for 
knowledge" (p. 323). "Through the crea- 
tion of secondary qualities and their loca- 
tion in the body or other independently 



real objects of the physical world, its 
environment, certain primary qualities 
of these objects are immediately revealed" 
(p. 326). "Primary qualities are transcen- 
dentally real, and this circumstance makes 
all the difference between helpless total 
ignorance of reality and knowledge capable 
of almost unlimited progress" (p. 326). 
"The perception of these primary qualities 
is practically, i.e., for all proper practical 
purposes — and therefore, as we shall see, 
truly — immediate" (p. 327). 

Following up the hint given in this last 
sentence by pursuing the discussion in the 
section on "Logical Theory," we find the 
author's view is what he calls "a synthesis 
of representational pragmatism and intui- 
tionism" (p. 455). Briefly, his argument 
is as follows: In the judgment, the subject 
is some reality immediately experienced. 
But its reality is not completely presented, 
so that "predication is such representation 
as is required to supplement the presentation 
of the reality which constitutes the subject- 
matter of thought" (p. 439). The truth of 
the judgment is the satisfactory mediation 
of the purpose or purposes which ought to 
be recognized in making the judgment. 
But what purposes ought to be recognized ? 
Such only as conserve the "distinctly spirit- 
ual interests" of mankind. But how shall 
we know what are the proper purposes to 
follow? In the last resort, by intuition. 
But, further, what is the ultimate test for 
the satisfactoriness of the mediation of our 
purpose? The author's realism of course 
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suggests that perceptual acquaintance with 
the independent reality is the ultimate 
touchstone. But "we must never forget 
that the completely verifying perception is 
often temporarily or permanently unattain- 
able by human beings" (p. 455). Never- 
theless "the race has needed to postulate, 
and through long and successful experience 
has acquired the habit of postulating, that 
nature or reality in general, is dependable," 
and so practically we are justified in believ- 
ing our satisfactory judgments true. 

Dr. Macintosh has shown very con- 
siderable industry in his review of the 
epistemological field. He refers to some 
two or three hundred authors, and classifies 
them in a very thoroughgoing manner. 
The ideal of exact classification however 
gives the treatment a rather ponderous and 
almost pedantic appearance. The pre- 
ponderance of criticism over constructive 
statement is regrettable from the stand- 
point of the reader who is already aware of 
the difficulties encountered in any school 
and is eager to find really new light on the 
problem. 

To many Dr. Macintosh's treatment 
will no doubt make a strong appeal because 
of its insistence on the common-sense point 
of view and the assurance it offers of the 
possibility of immediate first-hand contact 
with transcendental reality. Such readers 
will give assent to the author's query, 
"May it not possibly be to the credit of the 
view presented, rather than the reverse, that 
it is heretical from the point of view of the 
philosophers of the day, in that it keeps 
closer than most of them do to the con- 
servative critical revision of common 
sense?" (p. 329). But to many others this 
book will probably not seem any less "dog- 
matic" than the various so-called "dog- 
matic" systems which it seeks to controvert. 
The criticism which it offers, though marked 
by a certain analytical deftness, is not 
sympathetic enough to be convincing. One 
is suspicious that the criticism of say, ideal- 



ism, is too facile, when it is noted that the 
larger part of the thinking of a century may 
all be reduced to the fallacy of illicit con- 
version. A reader with any sympathy 
whatever for the radical empiricism of 
James and Dewey will certainly feel that 
this author has not quite grasped the true 
inwardness of that philosophical attitude. 
The pragmatist who learns from this book 
that current pragmatism is not real prag- 
matism but hyper-pragmatism will no 
doubt retort that the author's pragmatism 
is hyphenated pragmatism. 

The Bergsonized Lockianism which the 
author presents is certainly an interesting 
epistemological suggestion. But it is a 
pity that more space is not given to its 
exposition. As it stands it leaves some 
obvious difficulties unanswered. For in- 
stance, there is the question of how we may 
be sure that the created secondary quali- 
ties have been correctly located. No doubt 
the answer is that incorrect localization is 
gradually eliminated by the trial-and-error 
method of experience. But that progressive 
correction is always by means of, or in terms 
of, the inter-reference of the senses, not 
by direct reference to the Ding an sich. 
Practically we may infer from the har- 
monious inter-reference of the senses that 
the secondary qualities are accurately 
localized on the real object. But the only 
immediately certain thing is that we have 
harmonious inter-reference. A set of cor- 
relative and complementary illusions, visual, 
tactual, kinesthetic, might work just as 
well as real contact with the real object. 
If so their harmoniousness would not reveal 
the independent reality. The only thing 
that saves this view from dualism is the 
ultimate appeal to common sense. But 
if this is sufficient, why waste our time with 
epistemology at all? Again the view 
presented seems to require some explana- 
tion of just what is meant by saying that the 
secondary qualities reveal the primary. 
And just how is one to distinguish the two 
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kinds of qualities? May it not be that 
this "critical" realism has about the same 
strength and the same weakness as all other 
brands of realism, namely, the backing of 
our common-sense prejudice when it says 
we do come in direct contact with an 
independent reality, and a fatal indefinite- 
ness when we seek to know just what that 
presented reality is? 

But the proof of the immediacy of the 
presentation of reality seems to be found, 
ultimately, not in the epistemological dis- 
cussion, but in the section on logical theory. 
The perception of primary qualities is truly 
immediate, because practically so, i.e., 
"for all proper practical purposes." "Rep- 
resentational pragmatism" seems to mean 
that a true judgment represents reality, and 
in the absence of verifying perceptual 
experience the test is that of satisfactory 
working, and the ultimate test of the satis- 
factoriness of the working of the idea is the 
propriety of the purpose or purposes, and 
the test of the propriety of the purpose is 
intuition. But, confessedly, "intuition 
without ideas is blind," and "intuition with- 
out practice has .... frequently more 
certainty than truth" (p. 454). So one asks 
just what intuition is, and how it can help 
out as a test for truth, if it is useless or 
unreliable without ideas and without prac- 
tice. Our ideas depend on our practice, 
and our practice depends on our intuition, 
and our intuition depends both on ideas and 
practice. Obviously the author's realism 
should come to the rescue, if he would escape 
the palpable circularity of such reasoning. 
But "the completely verifying perception 
is often unattainable by human beings." 
Yet we feel morally justified in holding our 
workable ideas as true, we are practically 
certain that they are true, that is, identical 
with reality, because we have "acquired the 
inveterate habit of postulating that nature 
or reality in general, is dependable." Of 
course this suggests the question as to the 
permanence of truth. Reality in general 



was just as dependable for the Ptolemaic 
astronomers as for the Copernican. Was 
there something wrong with the purposes 
which guided the formation of judgments 
which constituted the Ptolemaic astronomy ? 
Obviously such a contention would be con- 
sistent with the author's logic, but would 
even more obviously be inconsistent with 
the common sense to which he continually 
appeals. At this point he confesses a sense 
of the difficulty of his position. His 
" representational pragmatism .... seems 
about to fall apart once more into its con- 
stituent elements, intellectualism and mere 
pragmatism" (p. 450). The "way of 
escape from the impasse into which .... 
we seem to have been led" (p. 451) is 
stated in three or four sentences, which 
amount to this: We have a moral right to 
believe that our workable ideas (our 
purpose being a "proper" one) are true. 
But truth is more than morally justified 
belief. Truth is such representation of 
reality by ideas as proves satisfactory 
(our purposes being "proper" ones) "in 
all situations calling for decision between the 
judgment in question and its contradictory" 
(p. 452). This "revised" definition is all 
that stands between Dr. Macintosh and 
the much condemned and contemned 
"mere" pragmatism. One fancies that 
many readers will think it certainly a 
hair's-breadth escape. Apply it to the 
author's own example of the Ptolemaic 
astronomy. The judgment in question 
is: The heavenly bodies revolve about 
the earth. Its contradictory is: Some of the 
heavenly bodies do not revolve about the 
earth. The Ptolemaic judgment was mor- 
ally justified, but was not "true" because 
the situation was not such as to call for a 
decision between it and its contradictory. 
That, presumably, is what Dr. Macintosh's 
revised definition implies. But foregleams 
of the heliocentric view had been seen 
centuries before Copernicus. It is easily 
conceivable that there had been many situa- 
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tions in which astronomers had been called 
upon to decide between the Ptolemaic 
judgment and its contradictory, and with 
real propriety of purpose had been com- 
pelled by all the evidence available to make 
the original judgment and reject its con- 
tradictory. According to Dr. Macintosh's 
revised definition, such judgment would be 
true. Common sense says it is not true, 
which only goes to prove that common 
sense is soon or late the fatal foe of the 
philosopher who is wedded to the realism 
which common-sense dictates. Certainly 
the philosopher should always be loyal to the 
everyday human interests, especially the 



religious interest, but he will best serve those 
interests by seeking, no matter how long 
the road nor how beset with difficulties, 
the liberation of the spirit, of which mere 
common sense is the deadliest foe. The 
failure of common sense to release the grow- 
ing spirit is the very raison d'etre of phi- 
losophy. The spiritual life of mankind has 
been undeniably quickened and enriched 
by the idealistic movement of the last 
century. Perhaps the only cure for ideal- 
ism is a better idealism, the only cure for 
pragmatism is a further developed pragma- 
tism. Realism, even "critical realism," has 
put its hand to the plow, but is looking back. 
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The Centennial History of the American Bible 
Society. Two vols. By Henry Otis 
Dwight. New York: Macmillan, 1916. 
Pp. 605. $2.00. 

The American Bible Society has certainly 
made its centennial an occasion of great pub- 
licity. Just how far its great expenditure of 
money is justified the future alone can show, 
but in the two volumes in which Mr. Dwight 
sets forth the history of the society we have a 
mass of material which is not of general interest. 
In them there is matter which is of importance 
for the general history of religion, but it would 
seem to be the sort of material that the society 
might very well have abbreviated. 

Those, however, who wish to get a detailed 
knowledge of the work of the society will find 
the material admirably set forth. As an inti- 
mate account of such information as the Bible 
Society wishes to have generally known, the 
book is invaluable. The great service of the 
society justifies this worthy monument to its 
one hundred years of service. 



Theism and Humanism. By A. J. Balfour. 

New York: Doran, 1915. Pp.274. $1.75. 

These Gifford lectures of Mr. Balfour were 
given in 1014 and published in 1915. This fact 
is in itself a commentary upon British interest. 
There is probably no country in the world in 
which a man of the political significance of 
Mr. Balfour would be expected to publish a 
volume of serious academic interest in the midst 
of a great war. 



In a certain way this volume is a complement 
of Mr. Balfour's Foundations of Belief. It 
covers the entire field of the theistic question, 
but from a point of view and by a method which 
are by no means hackneyed. After an intro- 
duction consisting of two lectures, the volume 
falls into two parts which deal respectively with 
the aesthetic and ethical intellectual values, 
and a third which forms the conclusion. For 
those who are accustomed to the pragmatic 
thought of so many American writers, Mr. Bal- 
four's argument will seem a return to an older 
type of theological thinking. But its course is 
so cumulative and so generous in its treatment 
of allied subjects as to make a definite impres- 
sion upon the reader. Particularly is this true 
in his treatment of aestheticism. Mr. Balfour 
argues that aesthetic enjoyment rests upon an 
implication of personal action, and that there- 
fore the enjoyment of beauty in nature, like the 
enjoyment of a painting, involves an artist. 
He treats our beliefs about the world and those 
about God as interdependent. He urges that 
the criticism of common knowledge wUl drive 
us ultimately to theism, refusing thus to stop 
short with any agnostic position. 

Mr. Balfour disclaims any intention to pro- 
vide his reader with a philosophical system, 
but rather to give him a point of view. A 
system he holds can never become static, but 
must always be creative. Beliefs he holds must 
be provisional until full knowledge comes, but 
the fundamental elements of his beliefs ground 
themselves ultimately in a personal attitude 
toward the universe as something absolutely 
needed for a knowledge of the universe. 



